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?rospects for the Scientific Study 
of Human Relations 


Mr. Reprietp: This week the 
tlentists of America are meeting in 
thicago. Six or seven thousand of 
aem are here, representing more 
aan fifty different kinds of scientific 
ocieties federated into the American 
yssociation for the Advancement of 
tience. These men are here to ad- 
ance the science of stars, plants, 
colecules, bacteria. Are they also 
ere to advance the science of man? 
, man himself the subject of scien- 
fic inquiry? Do the people of this 
oubled world need the help of the 
liences which study human _be- 
avior? 

Conant, your speech last night as 
cesident of the American Associa- 
jon for the Advancement of Science 
as, in the world of science, an as- 
mnishing event. You are a chemist. 
jou spoke to the great American 
lientific association with thirty 
cousand members who are in over- 
helming majority biologists, physi- 
sts, and other kinds of scientists not 
»ncerned with the scientific study of 
aman relations. And yet you did not 
veak for chemistry or on behalf of 
se physical and biological scientists. 
sou told these men that the scientific 
rady of human relations is what re- 
aires development and needs sup- 
prt. How did you put yourself into 
sch a strange position? 


Mr. Conant: Well, you have to 
member, in the first place, that I 
ag the retiring president of the 


AAAS and that, under the rules and 
traditions of that organization, one 
cannot be re-elected, no matter what 
one says. Furthermore, I did take 
some time—about half the address— 
to say some words on behalf of the 
importance of fundamental research 
in a// the sciences. 


Mr. REDFIELD: Stoddard, you are 
an educator and you know how to 
make difficult subjects understand- 
able. We surely have a difficult sub- 
ject today. Suppose you try to tell us 
what the Rounp TaBLE proposes to 
discuss and why it is difficult. 


Mr. Sropparp: I appreciate your 
comment. Of course, educators some- 
times make simple subjects rather 
complicated. But what we are trying 
to do, as I see it, is to define an area 
for the study of human relations and 
then to show how this study of hu- 
man relations—human behavior pat- 
terns, knowledge of social institutions 
—will have practical outcomes and 
practical benefits as we develop our 
understanding and as we come to de- 
cisions. The decisions have to be 
made anyway. Parents and teachers 
and businessmen are deeply con- 
cerned with human relations; but 
generally they solve their problems 
on a rather amateurish basis. 

Mr. Reprie.p: I would like to 
emphasize one reason why I think 
that the social scientist is in particu- 
lar danger of being always in hot 
water. The subjects which social 
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scientists study are what we might 
call “tender” subjects. Social scien- 
tists inquire into the way people real- 
ly live. Thus some of my brethren are 
concerned with problems of race re- 
lations, others with the profit motive 
in American society, others with re- 
lations between the sexes or with at- 
titudes toward politics. And the 
question is whether people will toler- 
ate the search for truth such as the 
scientist carries on when that search 
for truth is directed at such subjects 
as these. To every partisan the social 
scientist is an enemy. He asks, on the 
one hand, how much security from 
want and from idleness is compatible 
with an unlimited capitalistic system; 
and, on the other hand, he tries to 
find out how many of ail and per- 
sonal rights are compatible with 
socialism. To both sides he looks 
dangerous. 


Mr. Conant: People, I think, will 
tolerate the search for truth in these 
areas, much as they have in medicine. 
In fact, I would like to illustrate that 
if I may by going back to the speech 
to which you referred, Redfield, in 
your opening remarks—the one which 
I made last night and for which I 
took as the title, “The Role of Sci- 
ence in Our Unique Society.” Now, 
the word “unique” there, to my 
mind, is the key to much of what we 
have been saying, for, according to 
my views, this society which we have 
developed in the United States is in 
fact unique. Of course, it is similar to 
other democracies in many respects, 


but, because of our special history 
we have certain ideals which are 
product of the past. And I am sur 
you will both agree that our solidar 
ity as a nation depends upon our ac) 
ceptance of these ideals and a com 
certed effort to move continuousl’) 
toward the social goals implied. Bul 
this is no easy matter, of course. Th 
complexities of modern society ar 
great, and therefore the future wel! 
fare of this society requires the serv 
ices of a group of able scientists. Spel 
cifically, cértain types of work in sa) 
ciology, anthropology, and sociaj 
psychology seem to me full of prom 
ise. The point of view of the younge} 
men in these fields—and I emphasiz? 
the adjective ‘“‘younger”—indicate) 
that the time is now at hand whei| 
rapid advances will be forthcoming 
and from these advances will flov/ 
practical consequences of great valu: 
to this nation. If that is the case, 4 
think that the nation will certainly 
tolerate the search for truth in thes\| 
areas. 


Mr. ReprieLtp: The support oO. 
social science from you as its sourci) 
could not be more welcome to socia) 
scientists. j 

Mr. Conant: I rather object, per 
haps for the sake of argument hers 
today, to this phrase “‘social science.’ 
I have spoken of a group of sciences— 
sociology, anthropology, and socia| 
psychology—but I am not sure tha’ 
the all-embracing term “social sci. 
ence” has not added more confusion 
than understanding, both to thy 
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academic community and to the 
weneral public 


Mr. Reprietp: I do not see why 
yyou are so worried about that phrase, 
“social science.”’ We have biological 
sciences, we have physical sciences— 
why not use the phrase “‘social sci- 
ence’? Simply because there are 
some people who use the phrase who 
are not scientific in their way of work- 
img is no reason to deny it to those 
people who are scientific; anymore 
than I would deny the word “‘sci- 
ence” to physics because there are 
some astrologers or fortune-tellers 
who borrowed the word. 


Mr. Stropparp: That is interest- 
‘ng, but, as one social scientist to an- 
other, I might point out that up until 
zather recent times the people work- 
‘ng in the humanities and the arts 
aave not really wanted to be called 
scientists. Not that their work is not 
important, or objective, or creative, 
put it is just different. 


Mr. Conant: I will not try to ar- 
tue with you, Stoddard, as a psy- 
hologist, or you, Redfield, as an 
-nthropologist, about the term “‘so- 
ial science.” I will have to let you 
all yourselves social scientists. 

But having stuck my neck out last 
vening about a group of sciences 
vhich fall within this area and having 
xpressed rather optimistic views, let 
ae ask the two of you, as practi- 
toners in this field, what you think 
he examples may be of accomplish- 
1ert within these areas in the past— 
hell I say, of the last two decades. 


JAR. Sropparp: That is a big as- 
gament, but I think that we might 
oimt to some rather practical out- 
somes on both the scientific and the 
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technological sides. For instance, in 
the field of tests and measurement, 
we really have accumulated a vast 
amount of material—and I should 
say, reliable and valid material—on 
how to distinguish human ability. We 
know, for example, that we may find 
high mental ability at every socio- 
economic level. We know too (and we 
can demonstrate this with good sta- 
tistical material) that children differ 
widely not only from one another but 
from their parents. We know that if 
we conduct a search for the kind of 
scientific and humane scholarly abil- 
ity which we seek in high-school and 
college students, for example, we dis- 
cover that Jefferson’s ideal is sound— 
we will find such ability in every level 
of population, and one cannot tell, 
either, simply by looking at the par- 
ents or the success of the parents. 

Then, of course, everybody knows 
about what was done by social scien- 
tists in the two world wars. I do not 
see how we could have found good 
airplane pilots without our new and 
practical knowledge of vocational 
testing. I do not see how we can carry 
on good business and industrial en- 
terprises from this time forward 
without using in guidance and coun- 
seling our testing knowledge. 

Again let us notice the practical 
social outcome. Let us take one very 
recent example. President Truman’s 
Committee on Higher Education has 
just reported that, on the basis of 
adequate testing given really to mil- 
lions of GI’s, we probably could have 
twice as many men and women in 
college without diluting the mental 
ability at all. They just are not there 
now, not because of mental deficien- 
cy, but probably because of econom- 
ic stringency. 
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Mr. ReprieE.p: If the question is 
asked about where the results of so- 
cial science research are now at work, 
there are plenty of answers. Methods 
developed by social scientists to pre- 
dict the probability that a criminal 
once convicted will fall again into 
crime are now applied in some parole 
boards. What has been learned, about 
the origins of racial violence in Amer- 
ican cities has been written into 
manuals for the guidance of police 
officers. What we now know, but once 
did not know, about the relations of 
delinquency to the disorganization of 
the local city community and to boys’ 
gangs is the basis of more than one 
program of action for the control of 
delinquency. 

In World War I the contributions 
of social scientists as such were lim- 
ited almost to mental testing and cer- 
tain studies of prices; dut in World 
War II the contributions of social 
scientists in working toward the win- 
ning of the war and the winning of 
the peace were greatly varied; and 
they were so numerous that it would 
take pages to list them. Somebody 
must have thought the social scien- 
tists were useful and far more useful 
than they had been earlier. 


Mr. Conant: That is very inter- 
esting and very encouraging. There 
are two areas upon which you have 
not touched very completely. One is 
the industrial society and the busi- 
ness problems; and the other is the 
vast system of public schools. I must 
confess that I have been convinced in 
the past few years that methods have 
already been developed to the point 
where the studies of man and society 
by competent scholars can provide 
basic information to assist all those 
practical men who struggle with the 


group of problems we list under the ; 
head of human relations. Surely those } 
problems are of the greatest impor- | 
tance in business from the point of | 
view of management and labor and | 
the personnel problems within man- | 
agement itself. : 

On the question of our public 
schools, it seems to me that we can | 
regard our public schools as a con- | 
crete manifestation of our belief in | 
the ideal of equality of opportunity. | 
We Americans believe that there. 
should be ladders by which youth 
with a variety of talents may reach | 
satisfying employment, with every-, 
one entitled to a fair chance. And yet 
every year some two or three million 
youth mature and leave school and; 
college and look for jobs. Surely, un-_ 
less each year this annual crop of 
youngsters can be fitted into our, 
economy, we shall fail to keep our 
society prosperous and dynamic. ) 

Mr. RepriEp: I like everything: 
you say; and yet I have the feeling 
that you restrict a little too much the 
subjects which are to be studied un-) 
der the heading of human relations.| 
I want you also to recognize the im- 
portance of studying relations in the. 
market place and relations in political, 
behavior. I think that the student of 
the problem of farm production is 
also an important contributor to na- 
tional welfare, as is the student of 
voting behavior. I want you to recog- 
nize that kind of study also as a part 
of human relations. 

Mr. Sropparp: May I say a word 
regarding Conant’s mention of the 
public schools? Naturally that is a 
source of gratification to have the 
president of Harvard University now, 
and at other times, come out boldly 
and with enthusiasm for the work 
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which is being done in the public 
schools. We have mentioned what we 
might discover about the ability of 
children and youth. I should like to 
add just by way of passing that we 
can learn a great deal about their be- 
havior, about their motivation, and 
| about their personality. In the mod- 
‘ern public schools it is not just book 
|learning which counts; it is whether 
(Or not we are turning out well-ad- 
jjusted children who can behave well 
jin the society. 
Mr. Conant: I want to return for 
(a moment to what Redfield said on a 
| pretty wide front and, as a skeptical 
(chemist, just register a certain degree 
(of skepticism. We do not want to 
| push our scientific studies too rapidly 
into the applied field. The history of 
tthe physical and biological sciences 
‘has surely shown that it is best to 
‘deal with limited objectives where 
you can, and I am not so sure that we 
sare yet ready to apply our knowledge 
‘of the understanding of human na- 
ture and of society over quite such a 
ywide range as Redfield seems to 
tthink. 
Mr. Reprie.tp: That suggests to 
‘me an observation about social sci- 
sence which I should like to make. So 
‘far in our discussion I think that we 
thave been emphasizing the short run, 
articular applications of social sci- 
ence research. These are important; 
they are real; they are more visible 
than certain other results. But I think 
that the study of human relations and 
of man in society has a more general 
result which might be called a con- 
tribution to wisdom or a contribution 
¢g the more general policy formu- 
safion. 
_ Conant, you mentioned last night 
‘m-your address a study by Gunnar 
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Myrdal on the Negro in American 
life. I would like to refer to that as an 
illustration of what I mean. That 
great report, in two and more vol- 
umes, indeed, cannot be applied in 
any direct way. We cannot make a 
law on the basis of that report or pass 
some simple administrative regula- 
tions; but everyone who reads that 
work thoughtfully will be far better 
prepared to deal intelligently with 
the problems of minority relations in 
this country than if the work had not 
been done. That is what I mean by a 
contribution to wisdom. 

Mr. Conant: Oh, I agree to that 
entirely, and I take it that you, in 
turn, would agree that this is not the 
whole story—particularly in regard 
to education, people in school and 
college. We must have not only the 
wisdom which comes from this group 
of sciences but also the consideration 
of the tradition of philosophy and a 
study of history and, further, the 
emotional appeal which comes from 
the arts, which we may sum up under 
the word “‘poetry.”’ I take it that the 
difficult problem in general education 
is to hold a balance among these 
various factors. 

Mr. Sropparp: But is it not some- 
thing of a paradox? If we go too in- 
tensively toward some practical out- 
come in health or human relations or 
business improvement, we in a sense 
may miss the boat. What we need is 
a fundamental knowledge, a great 
reservoir, the wisdom which Redfield 
mentioned. Out of that we can, I 
think, with assurance predict that 
there will be numerous practical ap- 
plications. In other words, the para- 
dox is that if we go too closely toward 
a short-range problem or aim, then 
we may discover that somebody who 
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thought he was working in a remote 
field on abstract materials has really 
made the essential contribution. Of 
course, in the field of physical sci- 
ences there are dramatic illustrations 
of this, but I think that there are 
some in the social sciences. A general 
knowledge of human behavior finally 
will tell a man how to sell a book or 
how to teach a child or how to pre- 
vent a behavior aberration. 


Mr. Conant: I agree entirely. We 
are in great danger, I think, in the 
social sciences, as in all the sciences, 
today lest we put the immediate 
short-range problems, which can be 
planned and in a sense are a calculat- 
ed risk, ahead of the long-range prob- 
lems which cannot be planned and 
which are concerned with under- 
standing the fundamentals of science. 


Mr. ReEpFIELD: Venturing to sum- 
marize what I think we have said up 
to this point, I would put it this way: 
We seem to be agreed that we mean 
by science the accumulation of sys- 
tematic knowledge by experiment 
and careful observation. We think 
that the scientific spirit in this sense 
and its methods of work are appli- 
cable to the problems of human rela- 
tions—of man in society. We think 
that social science makes a double 
contribution to public welfare, partly 
by telling us what we want to do in 
particular problems and cases and 
partly by contributing to our general 
understanding of the world around 
us, especially the social world. 

If this is what we mean and if we 
believe that such a study of human 
relations is needed and must be de- 
veloped, we should turn, then, to the 
question of what are the conditions 
for realizing such a social science and 


what are some of the difficulties in 
the way of realizing it. 


Mr. Conant: I take it that to 
realize social science, as we are using) 
the term here today, we need to have; 
a condition essentially of a demo-) 
cratic society. From our point of 
view the need for greater study of 
man and society on behalf of our 
unique society corresponds, like hand 
in a glove, with the possibility that in; 
our society alone can this type off 
science reach its fruition. 


Mr. Sropparp: Do you really be- 
lieve that only in a democratic soci- 
ety can we hope for good outcomes in 


the social sciences? 


Mr. Conant: Not for good out- 
comes; I am not going so far as to say 
that there cannot be social science in 
a totalitarian society. I do not want 
to be put in that position. But I do: 
think that there can be damaging 
conditions for the progress of science 
and its applications. 


Mr. Sropparp: I see. 


Mr. Reprietp: Is it not, in other 
words, true that it is nowadays the 
social scientist who generally is put 
on the carpet if society gets a state of 
the jitters? Society generally looks to 
some fellow who is studying one of 
these ticklish social subjects, or asks 
to have him fired or his work sup- 
pressed. 


Mr. Conant: It can happen in the 
totalitarian society. I will give an il- 
lustration very briefly, if I may. 
When I wasin Moscow, two years ago, 
I had the privilege of talking with a 
high official concerned with public 
education and interested in our vari- 
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ous problems. Both countries have 
vast systems of public education. It 
seemed to me that he ought to have 
been interested in the methods of 
finding talent and placement and 
guidance through tests. Every time I 
came near a testing program in my 
conversation, he shied away. This 
was, of course, due to my ignorance. 
I should have known, as I did when 
[ came back, that all testing pro- 
srams have been considered anti- 
revolutionary for several years. 


Mr. Reprie_p: It should not hap- 
pen here; but it could or it might. 


Mr. Sropparp: It has happened 
n the past, of course. We are not too 
far away from the days of Darwin 
and Pasteur. In one case we felt that 
those matters which they studied 
-eally were not under scientific control 
und that they should not be studied. 
In the case of the practical applica- 
ions of Pasteur’s work, you know, a 
ot of people did not like vaccination. 


Mr. RepFIELD: That is right. But 
oday it is the social scientist who is 
n the particular jam. In short, what 
ve need, among other things, for the 
tudy of human relations is a general 
itmosphere of liberality and a will- 
ngness on behalf of the people to 
ake some of the soreness which will 
ecessarily come along with the in- 
estigation of these ticklish matters. 


Mr. Conant: I agree. 


Mr. Sropparp: But does the proc- 
ss not work both ways? If we get 
cod, objective social studies and if 
ye feel that we are interested in get- 
inz them and are making progress, 
hen that in our judgment will 
trengthen the democratic structure 
fr it will help us to understand the 
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conditions of maintaining, let us say, 
the Bill of Rights. 


Mr. Conant: Exactly. 


Mr. Reprre.p: But that brings 
up the relation of social science to 
education. I would like to hear some 
more remarks on this subject from 
you, Stoddard. Is it not true that if 
we are going to have social science, 
we must have people who understand 
it? 

Mr. Sropparp: That is right, and 
I would favor having a heavy in- 
gredient of the social sciences in all 
our programs of general education. I 
would be interested in knowing what 
Conant thinks about that. 


Mr. Conant: I agree, and I think 
that there is a problem involving 
adult education which is very impor- 
tant. We must have judicious com- 
munication to the public of the re- 
sults of scientific studies. This is pe- 
culiarly difficult in the field about 
which we are talking here, because 
everybody thinks that he is an expert 
in it and that the results are of imme- 
diate application. This, I think, is one 
of the most challenging things to the 
people working in this field—how to 
communicate in a popular but still 
very satisfactory form the results of 
their investigations and their recom- 
mendations. 


Mr. ReprFieELp: If the obligation, 
then, to make known the results of 
social science and the general char- 
acter of social science—its usefulness 
as an instrument for the management 
of our national life—if that is an obli- 
gation of the social scientist, is it not 
also an obligation in a sense of the 
other kind of science? 
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Mr. Conant: I agree; it certainly 
1s. 


Mr. ReprieLtp: Of course that 
was your speech last night. In effect 
that is what it said. 


Mr. Sropparp: But we have 
many more applications in the nat- 
ural sciences. We are used to having 
biology undergird agriculture and 
medicine, but we are not quite so 
used to having anthropology, psy- 
chology, or sociology help to deter- 
mine our political decisions, for ex- 
ample. I think that we should have 
more reliance on such men in the area 
of public affairs. 


Mr. Conant: I take it that soli- 
darity of the scientists and the sci- 
ences running all the way from as- 
tronomy to anthropology would be 
very much to be desired. This would 
help attract more good men into the 
different fields; they would be re- 
garded not as rivals and competitors 
but as cooperating in mutually sup- 
porting endeavors. 


Mr. ReprieLtp: Have either of 
you gentlemen suggestions as to how 


more good men could be attracted in 
these needed fields? 


Mr. Conant: One of the points to 
be considered is to give adequate 
publicity to what has been accom- 
plished in the subjects of psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology. 


Mr. Sropparp: That would be 
helpful, and I would like to see it 
start down in the junior college and 
senior college levels through better 
counseling programs. People know 
about the engineer, but they really 
do not know very much about the 
professional life, let us say, of a 
mathematician or an anthropologist. 


f | 

Mr. ReEpFIELD: So the relations ot |) 
social science to education are mul-)) 
tiple and difficult and very much un-) 
derdeveloped. 

I wonder if you, Stoddard, per-) 
haps, would like to make a little pre- |! 
diction as to what you think we} 
might hope for under the best pos- |) 
sible conditions for the development | 
of the study of human relations. i 


Mr. Sropparp: Frankly, I am 
something of an optimist. I think! 
that we are going to have a tre-j 
mendous upturn in the field of social | 
sciences under both public and pri- | 
vate auspices, and including the fed- 
eral government. I think that we are 
going to have to put a great deal of 
our wealth into such problems in or- 
der better to understand our social } 
structures. In various universities | 
now we have developed institutes of | 
human behavior, institutes of labor ! 
and industrial relations, and insti- | 
tutes of government and public af- 
fairs. Under such auspices we may | 
expect a great encouragement of the | 
social sciences. 

And, finally, I should say that | 
under UNESCO (which has a tre- | 
mendous program on the under- 
standing of tensions conducive to_ 
war) we Shall have an upturn and we 
shall have an international interest in _ 
the methods and in the outcomes of 
the social sciences. 


Mr. Repriexp: I am rather glad 
that Conant has chosen for emphasis 
the kinds of human relations which 
are studied in my own science, an- 
thropology, and in social psychology, 
because I agree that we are likely to 
gain very much control on those dif- 
ficult relations through science in 
that area. I would venture to suppose 
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that it will not be very many years 
before many industrial concerns, 
‘educational institutions, and other 
| Organizations will as a matter of 
usual policy attach to their staffs 
persons trained in those fields to ad- 
vise them on the difficult problems of 
personal relations. 


Mr. Sropparb: It is already hap- 
pening, as you know. Quite a few 
have transferred directly from per- 
‘sonnel work, for example, in the 
-armed forces to personnel work in 
business corporations. I should judge 
that they would be found valuable. 


Mr. RepFieLp: Conant, will you 
|give us your concluding views? 


Mr. Conant: My conclusion of 
this very interesting discussion with 
_a psychologist‘and an anthropologist 
is perhaps that I was not entirely 
foolish last night in expressing opti- 
-mism about the prospects for the sci- 
entific study of human relations. You 
gentlemen have encouraged me to 
continue thinking that our unique 
society has special need for a group of 
scientists concerned with the study of 
man and that these investigators will 
make real progress in the next few 
decades. 


Mr. Reprie_p: We have spoken 
here of the application of the scien- 
tific spirit to the study and control 
of man’s relations with man. In no 
other area of human experience and 
buman problems is the application of 
science needed more. That is what 


President Conant said last night. The 
amount of physical and biological 
knowledge which we now have— 
though, of course, more is wanted— 
is enough to make a rich and free 
civilization; and it is also enough to 
destroy civilization in a war of un- 
paralleled terror. We can make the 
very inward parts of the atom serve 
us or destroy us. But we cannot con- 
trol ourselves. We have now the late 
beginnings of objective and tested 
understanding of human relations. In 
dealing with insanity, crime, public 
opinion, race relations, business de- 
pressions, and war, common sense is 
not enough. Science can help us here, 
too, and we must use it. 

I thank you, President Conant, 
and President Stoddard, for helping 
all of us to understand that the sci- 
entific study of human relations is a 
part of that great effort to attain sys- 
tematic and tested knowledge of the 
world around us and that that effort 
deserves support on its record and 
by its prospects. And one might add 
that it must be made clear that in 
this work of increasing understanding 
there is a moral commitment and a 
moral purpose. Social science is ob- 
jective in that it cultivates deliberate 
consideration of alternative explana- 
tions, demands proof, and submits to 
the conviction which facts compel. 
But it is not indifferent; it will not 
tolerate cynicism; it expects responsi- 
bility from its followers—a responsi- 
bility which you gentlemen have ably 
demonstrated today. 
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A Special Supplement on 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


THE SOCIAL USES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE* | 


By ROBERT REDFIELD 
HE subject of my remarks... might be expressed as a question , 
for which three different forms of words suggest themselves: , 
What beneficial functions may social science hope to perform in our 
society? What is the task of social science? Why have a social science? 

Institutions are good not only for what they are but also by reason , 
of what we strive to make them. I think, then, not only of what social | 
science is, but also of what it might be. I think of social science as one , 
of many institutions that contribute toward the making of the life we | 
want and that could do it better than they do. I would review the | 
functions and the goals of social science as I would review the func- | 
tions and the goals of medicine, the fine arts, or the press. 

The social uses of medicine are to reduce human suffering and to > 
prolong life; this is well understood, and it is clear that to great degree. 
medicine performs these functions. The social uses of the press are to | 
tell people, truthfully and comprehensively, what happens around 
them, to provide forums for public discussion, and to reflect and clarify 
the ideals of our society. It is more or less well known that this is what 
our press is expected to do, whether or not it does it as well as it 
should. But the social uses of social science are not, I think, so gen- 
erally recognized. People do not know, at once, why there should be 
social science or even what social science is. Therefore there is a special 
duty, in the case of social science, ...to make clear its nature and 
its usefulness. 

It will not be necessary for me to say much about the nature of 
social science. It is a group of disciplines that provide descriptions of 
human nature, human activity and human institutions. These dis- 
ciplines are scientific, first in that they are concerned with telling us 


* Reprinted by special permission, University of Colorado Bulletin, May 24, 1947. 
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What Is, not What Ought to Be; and second, in that they exercise 
abjectivity, pursue special knowledge and move toward systematic 
formulation of this knowledge. So they strive for descriptions that are 
more illuminating, valid and comprehensive than are the correspond- 
ing descriptions of common sense. 

You will readily understand that I have in mind the social sciences 
that one meets in the catalogues of graduate schools and in the mem- 
bership of the Social Science Research Council. Just which of them 
are to be included in any roster of the social sciences does not concern 
us here; the existing division of labor as among the special social sci- 
ences is not wholly defensible and may not endure. I am not thinking 
of ethics, which is the criticism and organization of principles of right 
conduct. I am not thinking of the social arts and professions, such as 
law or social service administration, which are ways of acting on 
people to get certain results. I am thinking of the application of the 
scientific spirit toward the description and explanation of man in so- 
ciety. I am asking how its application there serves the common good. 

A further limitation of my subject is required. History is not in my 
mind today. The social uses of history have a special and important 
character which I shall not discuss. History, being a content of pre- 
served and considered experience, has those social uses which memory 
and tradition have. From history, as from memory, we expect “a 
knowledge of our own identities,” “orientation in our environment, a 
knowledge of its usual uniformities, including . . . some knowledge of 
the characters with whom we must deal, their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and what they are likely to do under given circumstances.” 
Further, ““. . . we all hope to draw from past experience help in choos- 
ing successfully between the alternatives offered by present events.” 
These social uses of history have been recently summarized by Garrett 
Mattingly,' from whom I quote these phrases. Today I am thinking 
of that social science which is analytical rather than historical, which 
seeks to understand a social problem or which describes the general 
sharacteristics of some class of social phenomena. How does such so- 
rial science serve the common good? 

The familiar answer is that social science tells us how to do what 
we want to do. The reply is that the understanding that social science 
rives can be applied to the purposes of society. The descriptions of 
‘ocial science lead to more effective practical action than would be 
xossible without social science. Social science, is, from this point of 
jiew, like physics or biology. Just as those sciences reach understand- 
? :“A Sample Discipline—The Teaching of History,” address delivered Feb. 20, 
$47, at the Princeton University Bicentennial Conference. 
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ing and explanation of the physical and the organic worlds which lead 
to practical applications in engineering and in medicine, so social sci-j 
ence reaches understanding of man in society which leads to practical 
applications in social action. 

Surely it is true that social science does this. It does tell us how to} 
do what we want to do. It tells us some things that common sense doesit 
not tell us or does not tell us nearly so well about how to select people? 
to pilot airplanes or to perform other special tasks, how to predict the} 
consequences of a given tax policy, or how quickly to discover fluctua-} 
tions in the opinions of over a hundred million people on current issues. ; 
The competence of social science to guide useful social action has grown} 
greatly in a few years. The contributions of social science to the na-: 
tional effort at the time of World War I were almost limited to certain 
studies of prices, to the work of historians in war information, and to 
developments in mental testing. The contributions of social science in: 
connection with World War II were so numerous and varied that a 
mere list of them would fill many pages. In the army and in the navy, 
and in scores of civilian agencies, social scientists were employed for 
the reason that their efforts as social scientists were recognized as 
helping to win the war or the peace. This direct service to the com- | 
munity, through the application of their special knowledge, continues 
in the efforts of social scientists after the war. Of the many fields of | 
research which have already found practical justification I mention | 
three: the understanding of problems of morale and of human relations | 
in industry; the prediction of human behavior in regard to the stability 
of marriage, criminal recidivism, and certain other kinds of behavior 
where dependable prediction is useful; and the analysis and control of 
communication made to mass audiences through print, radio or screen. 
Social science had indeed so well established its usefulness in certain 
fields that specialized technicians are recognized in those fields—pro- 
fessional appliers of social science knowledge. I mention clinical 
psychiatrists and city planners. 

The question I asked appears at once to be answered. Why have 
a social science? Have it because it is useful. Have a social science 
because it gets things done that society wants done. According to 
this answer social science has the same nature and the same justifica- 
tion that physics and chemistry have. It is supported by society as 
physics and chemistry are supported by society: because what is 
learned can be directly applied to the service of mankind. Society less 
and less can take care of itself; more and more is it true that conscious 
decisions are required in the management of human affairs, and social 
science provides guidance in the making of these decisions, just as 
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piological science provides guidance for decisions as to health and 
rygiene. This is the simple answer that is often made. 

I will state my own position at once. I think that this is a true an- 
swer but that it is far from a complete answer. I think social science 
ss notably different from physics and chemistry, and that its social 
ses are not exhausted when one has recognized the practical applica- 
tions of social science. I think that social science has other important 
social uses in the testing and in the development of social values. 

What has social science to do with the proving and making of 
values? What is its role in regard not merely to the valuation of a 
neans to reach an end sought, but also to the more ultimate values of 
society? 

The plainest values with which social science is concerned are those 
1ecessary to science: objectivity, honesty, accuracy and humility be- 
ore the facts. To the preservation and cultivation of these the social 
;ciences are devoted. In the course of carrying out research the social 
scientists invent and promote means to realize them. In doing so the 
social scientist shares with the physicist and the biologist the effort to 
naintain and extend the common morality of the scientific mind. It 
s, moreover, a morality quite consistent with the morality which the 
sitizen who is not a scientist, may embrace. Honesty, accuracy, hu- 
nility before the facts, and faith in the power of truth to prevail in 
Milton’s free encounter are virtues in their own right. Science is one 
»f the institutions that contribute to the cultivation of these virtues. 

In the work of cultivation of these values the position of social sci- 
‘nce is critical because it is by no means sure that even our free and 
iberal society will allow the extension of the scientific spirit to the 
tudy of social problems. Many people do not understand that it is 
iseful to society to extend it there. While the usefulness of physics and 
viology is generally acknowledged, the scientific study of many social 
yroblems is popularly regarded as either futile or dangerous. This is 
yecause many of the subjects studied by the social sciences are pro- 
ected from rational examination, for the general population, by 
radition, sentiment and inviolable attitude. 

In short, the subject matter of social science is not morally indif- 
erent. It is morally significant. The social scientist himself, and his 
eighbors and fellow citizens, are also concerned with that subject 
natter. They have convictions, prejudices, sentiments and judgments 
tout the tariff, party politics, relation between the sexes, and race 
elations. All of these things the social scientist studies, and what he 
4s to say about them in the course of his trying to improve our under- 
tanding of them encounters these convictions, prejudices, sentiments 
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and judgments. They are all “tender” subjects. People feel a sense of 
distress if their convictions or assumptions on these matters are chal-§ 
lenged or controverted. Often they are distressed at the mere looking’ 
at these subjects objectively. Some social scientists study such sub- 
jects as the relations between husband and wife or the attitudes people’ 
have toward racial or religious minorities or the profit motive in eco-! 
nomic activity. It makes some people uncomfortable to hear that these’ 
subjects are being studied with critical impersonality. The social sci- | 
entist is then resented or distrusted. If, furthermore, his descriptions § 
or conclusions appear inconsistent with the more sacred values of the‘ 
community, a cry may go up that the social scientist be restrained or ' 
that his publication be suppressed or that he lose his job. 

Therefore social science is the test case of the vitality of those 
ideals I have mentioned which are common to all science and which | 
play so large a part in the freedom of the modern mind. The scien- ' 
tists as a whole understand this. In discussions which are now going | 
on as to the drafting of a bill for a national science foundation, it | 
appears that almost all the scientists, natural scientists as well as social | 
scientists, think that if government money is to be provided for the 
support of science, social science should be included. On the other | 
hand, with similar unanimity the scientists understand that Congress- | 
men are much less likely to provide such support for social science than | 
for natural science. The scientists see that science is one way of look- | 
ing at the world around us, a way applicable to men and society as 
it is applicable to molecules and cells. They feel this common morality. 
of the scientific mind, and respect the usefulness of social science in 
not only making useful social inventions but also in developing this 
morality throughout society. But they also know that people who 
are not scientists do not see it that way, and imagine social science 
to be political propaganda or doctrine, or speculative futility. These 
scientists perhaps realize what I believe to be true: that that freedom 
of the mind to enquire, propose, test and create which is so central 
and precious a part of the more ultimate values of our manner of 
life may, in a military or reactionary trend of events, be first tested 
and won or lost in our country in the freedom of social science. 

In effect social science is a new instrument, not only for the get- 
ting of certain specific things done in the management of society, but 
for the clarification and development of our more ultimate values. 
The social uses of social science are not exhausted when we have said 
that social science can improve the efficiency of industrial production 
or test the aptitudes of young people for one kind of occupation rather 
than another. Social science is one of the ways to form our convic- 
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‘ions as to the good life. This it does not as preaching does it, by tell- 
ng us what the good is and what our duty is. It does not do it as 
ethics does it, by examining central questions as to the nature of 
conduct and by criticizing and formulating systematic rules of con- 
duct. It does it by remaining science. It does it by making clear 
‘0 us where our choices lead us and what means must be employed 
‘6 reach what ends. It does it by extending our understanding of 
where our ideals are in conflict with our practices, and where our 
deals are in conflict with each other. And it does this through those 
ntensive studies of particular societies and particular men which are 
1ot ordinarily carried on in ethics and which are outside the powers 
ind the responsibilities of the preacher. 

An example may make this clear. Recently a study of the Negro 
n the United States was made by Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish social 
cientist. The resulting books are not sermons nor are they analyses 
of the principles of conduct. They are descriptions of the Negro in 
American business, government and social life. They are also descrip- 
ions of the white man in his positions toward the Negro in American 
ife. These books do not tell us didactically what we ought to do. The 
yropositions that make up the books are Is-propositions not Ought- 
yropositions. Nevertheless the book can hardly be read carefully by 
ynyone without some effect upon the reader’s system of values, his 
-onceptions of duty, justice and the good life. The effect is enhanced, 
n this particular case of social science research, because the authors 
ook for their problem the relation of the Negro’s place in our society 
o the ideals of freedom, liberty and democracy which are genuinely 
1eld in our nation. They were interested in finding out what effect, 
n the white man especially, results from the presence of practices and 
stitutions inconsistent with these ideals. The book does not argue 
or any norm of conduct. It just tells about norms in relation to 
ustoms and institutions. But any American reader, at all thoughtful, 
inds himself understanding better than he did the choices that are 
pen to him: less democracy, liberty and equality, and race relations 
s they are; or more democracy, liberty and equality, and a change in 
ace relations. Or, as a third possibility, he learns something of the 
ffects on his state of mind if the inconsistency persists. And this 
acreased understanding is a leaven in those workings of the spirit 
ypich lead to the remaking of our system of ideals. 

1 think it is self-delusion for a social scientist to say that what he 
es has no concern with social values. I think that people are right 
yken’they express their feelings that social science does something 
5 the values they hold with regard to such particular institutions as 
Be. 
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restrictive covenants or the tariff. For one thing social science tests, 
those special values, by showing what they cost. It hears the peor 
say, We want freedom. Social science listens, studies our society and} 
replies, Very well, if you want freedom, this is what you will pay in| 
one kind of freedom for enjoying so much of another. To every par-, 
tisan the social scientist appears an enemy. The social scientist ada 
dresses himself to the question, How much security from idleness and | 
want is compatible with developed capitalism? and equally to the: 
question, How much political and civil freedom is compatible with 
socialism? To partisans on both sides he appears unsympathetic and. 
dangerous. | 

For social science, along with other science, philosophy and the\ 
general spirit of intellectual liberty, is asserting the more general and. 
comprehensive values of our society against the more limited and. 
special interests and values. It hears society say, We believe in the, 
right of the human mind to examine freely, to criticize openly, to. 
reach conclusions from tested evidence. Very well, replies social sci-. 
ence, if this is your desire then you must endure the pain of the ex- 
amination and the testing of the particular customs and institutions 
which you hold dear. Social science says to all of us: Except where 
your special interests are involved, you recognize that mankind has 
passed the period in which he took his ethical convictions from his 
grandfathers without doubt and reflection. Now we have to think, 
investigate and consider about both the means and the ends of life. 
Social science is that science, which in other fields you so readily ad- 
mire, directed to human nature and the ways of living of man in so- 
ciety. By your own more general convictions you have authorized and 
validated its development. 

It follows that the successful functioning of social science is pecu- 
liarly dependent upon education. The realization of the social uses 
of social science depends closely upon the dissemination of the find- 
ings of social science and of the understanding of the very nature of 
social science among all the people. So a responsibility falls upon you 
and me who have thought something of the matter to make social 
science known to all. It is for us to make it clear to our fellow citi- 
zens what social science is and why its development is so needed today. 

Social science does not need to be sold to the people. It needs 
only to be explained. There never was a time when social science 
was more needed than it is today. The extreme peril in which we live 
arises from the small political and social wisdom we have in the 
face of our immensely dangerous material strength. We should have 
more control over the physical world, yes, surely; but it is far more 
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1ecessary that we learn to control the relations among men. We know 
10w that we can destroy one another and the fruits of civilization, 
ind we are far from sure that we can prevent ourselves from doing so. 
£ social science could effect an improvement of our chances of pre- 
venting it of no more than one per cent, a great expenditure in social 
‘cience would be justified. 

in explaining social science it needs to be said that social science 
$ not only a box of tools. It is also a light. The social scientist is 
10t only a sort of plumber to the circulatory and other ills of society; 
1e is also, at his best, a source of understanding and enrichment. It 
hhould be pointed out that the test of good social science is not only: 
Nill it work? There is another test: Does it make sense? For social 
cience also justifies itself to the extent to which it makes life com- 
srehensible and significant. That social science, also, has worth which, 
hough it solves no problem of unemployment or of selection of com- 
yetent administrators, shows men the order and the pattern of their 
ywn lives. Good social science provides categories in terms of which 
ve come to understand ourselves. Our buying and selling, our pray- 
ng, our hopes, prejudices and fears, as well as the institutions which 
smbody all these, turn out, under the light of sound social science, to 
iave form, perspective, rule. Shown the general, we are liberated from 
he tyranny of the particular. I am not merely I; I am an instance 
f a natural law. 

To say this is not to say that social science should be speculative 
x philosophical. The significant generalization may first appear in 
. flash of insight. Or illuminating generalizations may be built up 
ut of many detailed observations. Out of the innumerable pains- 
aking studies of particular facts, in biology, anthropology and sociol- 
gy, emerges now a broad conception of society, inclusive of ants, 
pes and men, and the notion that the mechanisms of evolution op- 
rate through, not merely individuals, but the social groups them- 
elves. This but illustrates the fact that comprehensive general under- 
tanding of society is often the work of many men over much time. 

So we will praise social science both as a practical servant of man- 
ind, useful as biology and physics are made useful, and also as a hand- 
naiden of the spirit. It has on the other side some of the social uses 
f the humanities. It makes a knowledge which helps to define the 
orld of human relations in which we live, which makes clear to our- 
éives our place in a social cosmos. Social science is not essentially a 
aries of inventions to be applied. The inventions come, and they are 
séful. But primarily social science is a chain of understandings to 
€ communicated. 
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And we will make it clear that in this work of increasing under-) 
standing, there is a moral commitment and a moral purpose. Socia} 
science is objective in that it cultivates deliberate consideration of al. 
ternative explanations, demands proof, and submits to the convictior) 
which facts compel. But it is not indifferent. It will not tolerate, 
cynicism. It expects responsibility from its followers, responsibility, 
to use special knowledge for the common good and to act on convic.) 
tions reached by reason and through special knowledge. It demands, | 
that the values that are implied in the conduct of its work be declared, 
It commits itself to the use of man’s rational nature and the methods} 
of modern empirical investigation to the service of society. The service} 
is one not only to the strength of the social body. It is also a contri-| 
bution to its soul. Social science is a proving ground of values. It 
is a means to wisdom. Let us, who are social scientists, so conduct out} 
work as to make it yield more of the wisdom the world. so sorely needs., 
Let all of us, who know something of social science, eee that this 
is its purpose, its highest ideal. 
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THE STUDY OF CULTURE IN : 
GENERAL EDUCATION* 


By ROBERT REDFIELD 


An anthropologist may be expected to talk about culture, and he 
will be understood to mean by that word the whole integrated tradi- 
tional body of ways of doing, thinking, and feeling that give a social 
group its character. The burden of my remarks today can be put in a 
single sentence, and I may well put that sentence first: Understanding 
of the nature of culture and of human nature is something which the 
social studies can contribute to general education. . 

In first place, perhaps, is the assumption that there is an education 
which is substantially the same for everyone, an education that is in- 
dependent of the sex, class, race, or occupation of the educated individ- 
ual. Perhaps your agreement with this assumption, a sort of central 
axiom in general education, may be taken for granted. The assumption 
allows us to change our fescue to take account of individual differ- 
ences, but it holds that much of what is taught in those years of school- 
ing which most children and young people pass through ought to be 
the same for all and ought to be directed not to preparation for any 


* Reprinted by special permission, Social Education, Vol. XI, No. 6. 
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pecial task but to the freeing of the mind and spirit and to prepara- 
‘on for the common responsibilities and opportunities of citizenship. 

A second assumption is also one you will probably share with me. 
t is the assumption that in our changing and unpredictable world 
eneral education must somehow combine two objectives which ap- 
ear antithetical: it must develop individuality and adaptiveness to 
Nange, and it must also provide us with common understandings. The 
«dividual must be able to make decisions on matters which tradition 
annot and should not control. On the other hand, we have to have 
ome common tradition to begin with, or we cannot act together at 
ll. In the words of the Harvard report on general education: “This 
..faises...one of the most fundamental problems of education, 
adeed, of society itself: how to reconcile this necessity for common 
eliefs with the equally obvious necessity for new and independent 
asights leading to change.” 

Perhaps we can find elements for a program of general education 
thich do both. This is my view. I think, as a third assumption, that 
rere are elements of that education which everybody can and should 
ave which both make for consensus in society and also develop in the 
dividual the power to make free rational choices. In a moment I 
all mention some of these. 

A fourth assumption requires a fuller exposition than the others and 
tay well be the point at which some of you will separate yourselves 
‘om my views. It is the assumption that our task is to identify some 
f the elements of this education for everybody in a form more general 
lan particular courses or instructional units, but in a form more 
oecial than is provided in the usual definitions. 

At one extreme we define general education in terms of education 
yr the good life, or for citizenship, or as effecting the development of 
ery general qualities of mind and character. The abilities identified 
. the Harvard report as those toward which education for everybody 
1ould move fairly represent, I think, this manner of defining it in 
sneral terms. The report says that the aim is to bring it about that 
1e generally educated are able “‘to think effectively, to communicate 
1ought, to make relevant judgments, to discriminate among values.” 
© one can object to such a statement, but it does not tell us very 
wach. 

At the other extreme we define general education in terms of courses. 
e such definition of a program in general education is a definition 
fa particular school, because it is an allocation of resources within 
1€. powers of that school. It cannot be a definition for all schools. 
* General Education in a Free Society, pp. 46-47. 
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Nevertheless, if general education is to provide for the common et) 
lightenment of all, it should be possible to say of what this enlighter? 
ment is to consist, more specially than is said when it is defined i} 
terms of general qualities of the mind, and more generally than } 
proposed in a series of courses. ... j 

Looking first at the program of general education in the social sc) 
ences which I know best—that of the College of the University ¢ 
Chicago—and casting a look or two at programs in other schools 
seem to find at least two principal elements. There is nothing startlin/ 
about these. I suppose them to be present, more or less, in many pre 
grams of general education in the social studies and to find more 
less explicit recognition. I hope merely to make the recognition 
little more explicit. 

For one thing we are trying to communicate understanding of th 
historical development of contemporary society, especially of our ow. 
Western and American society, and still more specially of some of th 
principal values of that society. This is to say that an element of ger 
eral education contributed by the social studies is knowledge of ho 
we, in this society, came to hold precious liberty, equality, governmen 
by the people, and other conceptions which go to make up our way c 
life both as it is and as we wish it to be. In this element of generz 
education the emphasis is upon the past thoughts and the past event 
which have shaped present thoughts and present events. 

For another thing we are trying to convey some understanding 
the scientific spirit as applied to social problems of the present day 
and the capacity to address one’s self in that spirit to such a problen 
The social problems we have in mind form no fixed list; we suppos 
the generally educated person can show his competence with regar 
to almost any of them: the problem of maintaining control by tk 
people of their government under the conditions of mass publics whic 
attend us today; the problem of choice among various policies wit 
regard to free or controlled economic competition; the problems « 
means and ends involved in assuring in our society a chosen con 
bination of freedom and of regulation. The educated person will 1 
able to use the thoughts of those who have written best on such que 
tions in the past and will know what sorts of particular relevant fac 
need be taken into account in the seeking of solutions. Further, | 
has a moral as well as an intellectual attitude toward such problem 
It is part of general education to develop the will to do somethit 
about these matters, to work out one’s own views about them, wha 


ever convictions they may lead to, and then to act on those convi 
tions. 


ee 
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‘While in the first element of general education in the social studies 
‘e emphasis is on the historical development of our institutions and 
ilues, in this second element the emphasis is on a problem of com- 
en living and on analysis of the assumptions and particular facts 
hich go to make the problem and to limit the terms of the possible 
lutions. 
I say again that I suppose these two elements to be in fact repre- 
nted in many curriculums of the social studies. They are in effect 
presented in the report of the Harvard Committee in those pages 
here it is recommended that the high school teach something about 
odern civilization with focus on Europe, American history with 
aderstanding of modern problems, and a course dealing with the na- 
‘re of contemporary society, and in other pages where it is proposed 
at Harvard itself offer as part of a program of general education 
urses in “Western Thought and Institutions” and in “American 
emocracy.”’ How the courses are to be arranged is secondary. What 
primary, in my view, is identification of those differentiated capaci- 
2s to do what with what subject matter, toward the attainment of 
hich any program of general education in the social studies ought to 
> directed. Historical knowledge of the development of our values, 
id analytical understanding of facts and assumptions relevant to the 
rmation of reasoned convictions on important contemporary social 
oblems, are, I think, two of these. 
These two are rightly present in programs of general education 
the social sciences. By communicating and restating important 
rts of our own heritage and by developing a common responsibility 
realize common values, the presence of these two elements in a 
ogram of general education helps to bring about consensus. By 
rowing responsibility on the individual to work out his own con- 
ctions through reason and the use of special knowledge, they devel- 
. capacities to deal with the vicissitudes of rapid social change. . . 
If general education in the social sciences were to include these two 
=ments and no others, then such education would be exclusively con- 
rned with our own traditions, our own history, our own system of 
lues. The history that is taught to bring about the understanding 
d capacity these elements call for is a history of the Western world, 
d especially of the United States, and of the values that character- 
: our particular tradition. When comparisons are made in courses in 
story or on social problems, the comparisons are likely to be within 
€; European-American tradition. The world in which we now live, 
wever, is one in which account must be taken of many peoples with 
ny different heritages and different systems of values. If general 
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education were to be concerned exclusively with our history and wit 
our problems seen only in the light of our tradition, it might be | 
dangerously limited education. It might not provide the individuz 
with the elements of understanding of other ways of life than his ow) 
or with the means of sympathetic understanding of other peoples. |, 

In the second place, it may be observed that the two elements of 
general education just identified attack the subject matter of the so. 
cial in only two of what I take to be the three ways in which it can b) 
attacked. One considers the subject matter as history, as events tha) 
have produced something known today. The other looks at the socia) 
as problems to be dealt with, as particular issues of policy, as choice) 
to be made by actors in the world’s affairs. The third way of looking, 
at the subject matter of the social is by analysis with the use of con 
cepts. By this third view the social consists of genera of natura) 
phenomena—societies, social relations, customs, institutions, states) 
economies, etc. If the social is so regarded, one sees the common char, 
acteristics of many or all societies, of many or all men, and sees the 
differences among them as representing subclasses of natural phenom: 
ena. The histories of societies are themselves compared and general, 
ized upon. And the problems of our own society are merely the points 
at which this generalizing form of regarding the social may make ¢ 
fresh beginning.... | 

These considerations prepare the way for my main proposal: that 
some understanding of human nature and culture is an element which 
the social studies may contribute to general education. The line of 
thought may be summarized. In seeking other elements of general edu- 
cation to be provided by the social studies, we may try to supplement 
historical knowledge of our society and its values and analytical com- 
petence as to social problems. The supplement called for should pro- 
vide some of the elementary conceptual language in which the social 
is understood in its universal aspects. It should also provide access to 
understanding of peoples and ways of life other than our own. The 
suggestion is that some exploration of culture and of human nature 
meets these requirements. I think we are now providing this ele- 
ment to some degree but not clearly and explicitly. 

There is some evidence, indeed, that this third element, together 
with the other two, is receiving some implicit recognition in American 
high schools. This evidence I find in a report on the social studies in 
secondary schools made by Robert D. Leigh to the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. The report is unpublished, but Mr. Leigh gives me per. 
mission to quote from it. Mr. Leigh looked at the teaching of the social 
studies in eighty American high schools. After the reduction of the 
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arriculum to chaos by the war of free competition among courses, and 
«e armistice provided by the agreement to add fifteen units to make 

program, Mr. Leigh finds that the subsequent efforts to provide a 
(tional and intellectual structure to the teaching of the social sciences 
ave resulted in four patterns of fixed curriculums. One or more of 
aese patterns is followed in each of the schools he studied. One of 
aese four, however, is not a pattern at all: it is that curriculum in 
hich the needs or immediate interests of the pupils are guessed at or 
‘quired into and instruction is organized around these interests, from 
ome budgets to vocational guidance. This is to recognize no intellec- 
ial principle whatever, and this one of the four may be disregarded 
Ske. 

The three patterns of instruction in the social studies which Mr. 
eigh found to exist and which are really patterns correspond, it seems 
» me, with the three elements of general education as to man in soci- 
ry which I am talking about today. Some high schools organize their 
‘aching of the social studies in the form of a sequence of courses in 
istory, in some cases concluding with a course in social problems. An- 
ther group of schools organize their teaching in the form of “‘social 
roblems units.” Here are forms of organization of teaching which 
10uld provide in the one case historical knowledge of the history of 
ir values and in the other competence to analyze a contemporary 
cial problem and to act with regard to it. 

The third pattern Mr. Leigh recognizes in the social studies of 
hools that organize their teaching around what is called a “‘cultural 
och core.” In this curriculum the whole life of a people at some chos- 
1 era is the subject matter of instruction. Apparently the “cultural 
och core” has found favor at all levels of instruction. It is familiar in 
ose successive units of instruction about Greece, China, the Ameri- 
in Indian, and Mexico common in the elementary schools. In the 
gh schools, according to Mr. Leigh, it appears in many curriculums 
which the pupils devote the entire year to the study of “all the ma- 
r aspects of a culture, its literature, art, drama, music and science— 
id especially its particular Zeitgeist, or prevailing idea characteris- 
23.”’ And it was represented at the college level in Mr. Meiklejohn’s 
an at Wisconsin, where Greek culture was studied in the first 

ar and American culture in the second. 

4 am not at all sure that the ‘cultural epoch core” is a better single 
eice for teaching social studies than either of the other two patterns. 
am interested in it here because it seems to point to a communica- 
yn of understanding of culture and human nature. Of the three pat- 
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terns of organization of teaching, this one could best be developed 
provide conceptual language in which the social may be understod 
in its universal aspects and is most likely to provide access to unde! 
standing of peoples and ways of life other than our own. | | 

av 


Do the schools that organize instruction around the culture of/' 
certain people at a certain epoch give an understanding of the natu 
of culture? What do I mean by “‘an understanding of culture’’? 

I mean, in the first place, acquaintance, familiarity, penetrati 
sympathetic comprehension of one culture other than one’s own. Fro’ 
this first point of view the coming to know another culture is like con) 
ing to know a personality. The culture, like the personality, is seen * 
a persisting integration of dispositions to behave. It is unique, con 
plex, self-consistent. A culture, like a personality, is a way of life. It } 
the way of life of a particular society. Seen so, it is just one thing—the) 
one way of life. To come to know it takes much time, as it takes muc} 
time to know a personality intimately. But, while we all have abur 
dant opportunity to come to know personalities different from our owt) 
and in this knowledge come to see our own persons freshly and mot 
wisely, not many of us have the opportunity, in ordinary living, t} 
come to gain a good acquaintance with another culture. 

The culture I am thinking of is one among many cultures. It is ne 
culture in the generic of which I am thinking, the inventions, arts, an 
ideas of all mankind, those characteristics which set off man from th 
animals. I am thinking of the local and special forms of “culture,” ¢ 
culture in the sense in which the culture of the Andaman Islanders i 
one thing and that of the Chinese peasants is another. A contributio? 
to general education which can be made by the social studies is th’ 
provision of opportunity to come to know one such culture more o 
less well. What culture is chosen is a secondary matter; it is more im 
portant that the fact and nature of a “culture” be understood thai 
that any particular one be understood rather than another. 

The understanding had of the unfamiliar culture, in my view, mus 
reach the point where the educated individual begins to think how h 
would act in given situations if that other culture were his own. Th 
individual educated as to another culture recognizes that the institu 
tions and ideas of the other people are coherent and provide those whi 
live in terms of them with a system of values which give, for them 
worthy meaning to effort and provide goals toward which to strive 
Further, the understanding must reach the point where one sees hu 
man nature freshly. One must get beyond the culture to those ele 
ments in the behavior of the people which are, after all, the same a 
one’s own. For as one comes to understand people who live by institu 
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ns and values different from one’s own, at the same time one comes 
‘see that those people are, nevertheless, at bottom quite like one’s 
m people. The alien culture at first appears to us as a mask; enig- 
itic or repugnant. On closer acquaintance we see it as a garment for 
2 spirit; we understand its harmonies and appreciate them. Finally, 
acquaintance goes deeper still, we do not see, or for a time forget, 
2 culture, but look only to the common humanity of the men and 
men beneath. 

‘To describe this process of getting acquainted with people with a 
[ture different from our own is to recognize the experience as liberal- 
ng. We are all limited in our understanding of our own conduct and 
at of our neighbors because we see everything by the preconceptions 
ered by our own culture. It is a task of education to provide a view- 
int from which the educated person may free himself from the limi- 
tions of these preconceptions. We are all islanders to begin with. An 
quaintance with another culture, a real and deep acquaintance, is a 
ease of the mind and the spirit from that isolation. It is to learn a 
iversal language. 

There is another way in which acquaintance with another culture is 
najor contribution to the education of every American. This is be- 
use the people of our country do not live in terms of a culture in 
ite the same sense in which the Andaman Islanders did or the Chi- 
se peasants do. Cultures differ, not only in their content, in what 
lues they emphasize; they also differ in the degree to which the val- 
s and institutions they provide are consistent and harmonious and 
the extent to which they are uniformly acceptable to the people who 
e by them. The culture of the people of the United States is an en- 
y much less well defined than the cultures of most of the peoples of 
story and of the world today. In this sense contemporary Americans 
ed acquaintance with a well-integrated culture because they have 
ver had any. And rational understanding of contemporary social 
oblems—another element in general education—requires, it seems to 
2, some understanding of this fact. Ability to address one’s self in 
e scientific spirit toward a problem of American life requires under- 
inding of the fact that the consensual basis for common agreement 
ind in a well-integrated culture is here lacking in no small degree. 
done can talk about this in general terms for hundreds of hours, I 
i, without conveying real understanding of it. If one has intensive 
guaintance with one society in which the culture is well integrated, 
sdifference between that situation and our own is really understood. 
Babe if one can come to understand it in any other way. 

Is it possible to get this kind of acquaintance with a culture by 
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study in the schools? I really do not know. But I am hopeful. I su}: 
pose that the best of the curriculums based on the “‘cultural epoc) 
core” may take the pupil no small distance toward the goal. I do havpi' 
some views as to some of the decisions one would make if one trie 
seriously to provide intensive acquaintance with another culture. | 
One would devote a long time to one culture. I am sure that it I 
better to devote much time to one or a very few than to spend a shor! 
time with each of many. Two years seems to me a short time in whictte 
at second hand, to come to know a culture. If the program of teaching 
the social studies were planned as a whole, from the first to, say, thip: 
fourteenth year, one might be able to make the understanding of on)! 
principal culture, with interruptions and digressions to consider comb 
parable materials from other cultures, a major business of the entir4 
period of fourteen years. y 
The primary teaching materials would consist of personal accounts 
of life in the society chosen for special study. Included would be auto}: 
biographies, letters, accounts of personal relations between Americans: 
and members of the foreign group, and good fiction about the society} 
There are several reasons why one might choose a literate society, such) 
as China; one reason lies in the availability of books written by mem: 
bers of that society. If China were chosen, one would read the classi¢ 
and popular Chinese novels as well as collections of popular lore. There 
is a great deal of such literature in English now from many unfamiliai, 
societies. Even the preliterate societies are now represented in intimate 
and revealing personal accounts of life as seen by Indians, Africans} 
Laplanders, and as written or spoken by members of these societies. 
I need only refer to the plastic and graphic arts. The pupil would make 
his acquaintance with the unfamiliar people through every kind of 
record expressive of their ways of living and thinking. 
This becoming acquainted with culture would involve at the same 
time a becoming acquainted with human nature. This means that the! 
young person is encouraged to recognize two kinds of universals having 
to do with human nature: (1) the presence in our own and other soci- 
eties of recurrent social types and (2) the presence under all cultures of 
a common humanity which makes it possible for all people to under- 
stand one another, in some degree, about some things. Therefore, the 
accounts of the alien culture will be read not only to get acquaintance 
with that culture but also to meet again the types of personality which 
one meets in Boston or Chicago and the common humanity one knows 
at home. Turi’s Book of Lapland is a personal account of Lapp culture; 
it is also a self-portrait of a prudent and practical man. The Chinese 
novel A// Men Are Brothers is an account of life among those forced 
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» the edges of the more stable Chinese society of the thirteenth cen- 
ary; in it also we meet types of adventures known to us from the liter- 
ture of our own tradition. So this early study of culture and human 
ature will gain contributions from literature of our own heritage 
‘hich illuminates human nature and defines social types. It can be 
nagined that The Egoist, Fathers and Sons, and Plutarch’s Lives could 
¢ read in comparison with novels and autobiographies from China or 
ther cultures foreign to us. So would understanding be gained of hu- 
aanity in its two basic organized forms—culture and personality— 
Zainst their common element, human nature. 

I have just had in view the understanding of culture and human na- 
ire as it might be reached in the earlier years of schooling. In this 
rst acquaintance the subject matter would appear in its concrete in- 
ividuality. The first objective is the enrichment of experience with 
1ese basic aspects of the human. At this level little or no formal lan- 
age of analysis is needed; the terms of common sense are sufficient. 
or is it needful at this beginning to think of the study as definitely 
1¢ business of social science or as that of the humanities. It is both. 

I suppose, however, that as the pupil moves from the earlier years 
‘schooling to the secondary school and then to the first years of the 
lege, the treatment of culture and of human nature may become, so 
ras the social studies are concerned, more abstract and systematic— 

a word, more scientific. Indeed, the basic concepts of culture, per- 
nality, and human nature are needed in the minds of those who make 
ie program of teaching and carry it into account from the very first 
‘imary grades. They come to the pupils as they develop capacity to 
scientific concepts and as—and this is the important point—they 
ve gained such intimate and rich acquaintance with materials as to 
ake the concepts really useful in the ordering and control of their 
orld. I repeat the observation that concepts talked about away from 
aterials are mere word-play. 

I suppose that the more abstract and systematic consideration of 
Iture and human nature may be developed in the tenth to the four- 
enth years into a consideration of the subject matter of the social 

the third of the three ways which have been identified already in 
e course of my remarks. This is the way of social science considered, 
t as history, not as a rational and empirical consideration of prob- 
ns of social action, but as a more or less systematic description of 
ial phenomena as orderly aspects of the universe. So may the study 
fiuman nature and culture provide understanding of a few funda- 
tal concepts. 

You will see not only that I do suppose that human nature and cul- 
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ture are elements of understanding of our world which enter directl 
into the substance of a general or liberal education but that I alsc 
think of them as primary concepts in the scientific description of man ir! 
society. So does common sense. We hear it said, ‘‘People are all alike.’! 
On the other hand, it is said that East is East and West is West anci: 
never the twain shall meet. It is perhaps enough to add that “culture,’ # 
and its closely related term, “‘society,” are more inclusive conceptions 
than any such more special term as “government,” “‘state,” 7 oa 
“tribe,” or “family.”’ An understanding of culture and society, as con- 
cepts, should lead to understanding of related concepts in the books oft 
social science that are read in the latter part of a program of generalt 
education: the works of such social philosophers and social scientists as} 
Aristotle, Machiavelli, Locke, Mill, Taine, and Sumner. The imag- 
inary examiners of young people exposed to fourteen years of generalh 
education in the social studies might be imagined to ask questions a 
to the relation of “culture” to “the mores,” as to the relation of the 
concept of “institutions” to that of ‘“‘culture,” and as to the translata-4 
bility of the primary terms used in one great work in the social science} 
field to terms used in another. It would seem appropriate if the exam-j 
iners asked questions including such other related or dependent con+| 
ceptions as to culture and society as “‘value”’ and “status.” In the 
same way the conception of human nature, beginning as an awareness 
of the varied and yet stable characteristics of men in societies, migh 
become a part of the more abstract and interrelated body of terms and 
general ideas by the aid of which understanding is extended and sys- 
tematized. So the developing analysis of human nature would lead to: 
the distinction between original nature and human nature, to the var-: 
ied assumption about and to some of the observations that have been: 
made about differences among individuals and groups as to original 
nature; to the sharper determination of elements of human nature 
which exist in all cultures; to understanding of the nature and genesis: 
of personality. My impression is that the young college people I know 
who, as a part of their general education, read Locke and Bentham 
and Sumner, become aware of the fact that assumptions as to human 
nature underlie the views of these writers. But I also have the impres- 
sion that they are unprepared to judge these assumptions and that 
some acquaintance with human nature as a scientific subject matter 
would make their reading of these works more enlightening to them. 

The examples I have given as to directions in which the understand- 
ing of culture and of human nature might be developed in the latter 
part of a program of general education in the social studies point to 
anthropology and sociology or social psychology as sources of help in 
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he development of this part of a program of general education. I ad- 
nit to supposing that these sciences are concerned with some matters 
nore fundamental for general education than are some of the others. 

think, indeed, that a part of what these sciences have been saying 
ces not properly belong in the upper divisions where they have been 
aying it but belongs in a properly planned program of general edu- 
ation. 

But I should not like my remarks to be taken as essentially advo- 
acy of any particular science in the making of a program of general 
ducation in the social studies. I will state the points I wish to em- 
hasize. I think that progress will be made in improving the contribu- 
ion of the social studies to general education as we identify the ele- 
1ents of understanding and capacity, referring to just what subject 
latter, we decide to be of first importance. I think that historical 
nowledge of the development of the values of recent Western society, 
specially of our own, is one such element. I think that the ability to 
nalyze present-day problems with the use of reason and special knowl- 
dge is another. I do not know how many other such elements of com- 
arable importance we shall come to recognize. I would think that the 
ocial studies would be doing their task not so badly if they developed 
aese two elements of knowledge and capacity and if to them they 
dded, more effectively and explicitly than I think they now do, one 
ore. This third element is the intensive acquaintance with the facts 
f integrated culture and the fact of human nature and if they de- 
eloped upon this acquaintance a basic generalizing knowledge of so- 
ety and human nature with some primary scientific concepts for the 
escription and further understanding of that subject matter. To bring 
bout the better weaving of this third thread into the texture of gen- 
-al education in the social studies, I would hope for the power to plan 
1e curriculum of the entire group of years devoted to general educa- 
on as one task. For the improvement of the work of the earlier years, 
here acquaintance with culture and human nature is extended, I feel 
‘etty strongly that the reading of much firsthand personal and hu- 
anist source materials is demanded. These, in my view, are to be 
ad as they come to us in translation; they are to become source 
yoks, not textbooks; we must have the words in which people express 
ernselves as they said or wrote them.... 
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